II

NATIONALIZATION OF FAITH AND
CHURCH

IN the early period after the conversion Russian society was
divided into two very unequal parts. A small group of people
strove eagerly to reproduce in Russia the subtleties of Eastern
religion, but the mass of the population, while Christian in name,
remained pagan. For a long time two circumstances prevented
them both from drawing closer and understanding each other.
'First, the new faith descended upon Russia with the traits of
asceticism, and the Christian ideal it advanced was specifically
monastic. This ascetic ideal was foreign and too exalted for the
world, whereas the world was too unrighteous and fraught with
peril for the- ascetic ideal. The only means of safeguarding the
purity of that ideal was to escape from the world, therefore monas-
ticism became an indispensable requisite to Christian perfection and
every true Christian yearned to retire from the worldly surround-
ings, which were contrary to his ideal. Second, notwithstanding a
most sincere mutual desire to enlighten and be enlightened, it was
a difficult task to accomplish. All this led to the dissociation of the
laity and clergy. From the early days the Russians could have ac-
quired knowledge of faith from the kindred Slavonic (Bulgarian)
source, but until the period of the Mongol domination most of their
metropolitans and bishops were Greeks sent from Constantinople
and ignorant of the Russian language. Little by little this difficulty
was overcome and the learned Greeks were replaced by Russian
bishops competent to talk to the parishioners without interpreters,
and able to expose their shortcomings in a style comprehensible to